Freight Rates
pit-head price, remain at the level on which we have
worked, the result of the above discussion is to show that,
except in Rangoon and Madras, Indian coal can only hope
to compete in overseas' markets if its pit 's-head price is not
higher than Es. 2 to Rs.v 2-8-0 for Singapore, Es. 5-5-0 for
Colombo and Es. 5 for Bombay and Karachi We trust
that we claim no absolute accuracy for these figures ....
What the figures unquestionably establish is that the
difference between the raising costs and the F.O R, price
at which coal must be sold in order to enable it to compete
in overseas' markets is negligible, except for Singapore
where there is a large margin on the wrong side.'7 This
conclusion was inevitably arrived at because the cost of
raising a ton of coal in Jheria worked to Es. 5, while the
pit-head cost in Eanigunj came to Rs. 6. But this com-
parative advantage that the former had over the latter
was offset by the nearness of the latter to the docks. It is,
thus, obvious that, unless the costs were more than halved,
the indigenous coal would be unable to meet the competition
of the South African, Australian and Japanese minerals.
In this respect, South African bounty fed coal was the
worst competitor, and its imports into India on private
merchandise alone amounted to 281,793 tons valued at
Rs. 74,49,181; this is inclusive of coke and patent fuel.
These factors combined together to put the Railways to
considerable difficulty in the matter of handling this
traffic. The Government could find no way out of the
irupasse and resorted to the only course open to them
by raising freight rates, so that the freight from Jheria
to Bombay which was originally Es. 11-4-0 increased by
jae&rly 8 per cent Along with this increase in demand for
transport facilities for coal, the supply of wagons for other
necessarily declined. In 1913, the base year, the
traffic handled by the East Indian Railway alos&
to 10,051,120 terns, aad there was a gradual
m